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largest measure of individual liberty, and this, after
peace is secured, is the first of human blessings.

The views I have presented have also an important
bearing upon the question how far, in a democracy,
the powers of government should rest with the central
authority and how far they should be dispersed
among the extremities. The cardinal test is the
same. Which policy will secure the best perform-
ance of the function of Law and Government, that
is, to maintain, first, peace, and next, individual
liberty? Where the localities are able to perform
the duties of local government the power should
be lodged with them, and no occasional or partial
failures constitute a sufficient warrant for taking it
away; but there may be a local population so inca-
pable as to be absolutely unable to perform the
office of self-government, in which case the power
should be withheld.

I have now completed the inquiries which were
my object in composing these lectures, and stated
some of the important consequences which seem to
me to flow from the conclusions I have endeavoured
to establish. I am almost painfully conscious how
imperfect the treatment has been, but I shall
be more than satisfied if I have succeeded in im-
parting clearer and more just conceptions than have
heretofore been held of the true nature of Law
and of Legislation, and of the respective provinces
of each. I hope, at least, that I have done something
to convince my hearers, that while Legislation is a
command of the Sovereign, the unwritten Law is not
a command at all; that it is not the dictate of Force